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} Majesty, and was delighted when he could find some resem- 


} Byron) because those were the initials of the Emperor. 


#atention which they merited. Mr. D. Stewart accompan- 


_ ly placed myself beforean engraving representing Ugolino, 
} and two portraits of Ada, that beloved daughter, the cause 


hand in apology for delaying me still one minute longer.— 
| dish filled with’ blood. I started. The young man and 
_ Which Mrs. Ann Radcliffe loved to make the scenes of her 


} the most depraved tastes. Have they not gone so far even 
as to pretend that he has a strong sympathy with vampires ? 
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Lord Byron in Italy: Lord Byron this day wore a 
sankeen jacket and waistcoat, and white trowsers, a cravat 
tied carelessly, and a blue velvet cap upon his head. I ad- 
nired his face at first altogether; it was more expressive 
than beautiful ; his smile had perhaps something scornful 
in it, but one got accustomed to it, from the reflection of 
the superiority of his genius. I remember that his hair was 
iready beginning to grow gray, although, at the outside, he 
could not be more thirty-years of age. His fore- 
vead was high, and his head large, with a tehdency to be 
conical ; his eyes were clear blue, and his nose very regu- 
a. It was the right foot of which he was lame. is 
height might be about * five feet threeinches, and he ap- 
peared to be growing fatter, which I thought annoyed him. 
One of the circumstances which was of particular service to 
me in promoting my intimacy, was my acquaintance with 
the Emperor Napoleon. He liked to hear me talk of ‘his 


blance between some of their singularities. It is grace 
inown that he willingly at times signed himself N. B. (Noel 


“The part in which Mr. D. Stewart took in the canversa- 
tion was not without interest. His anecdotes of Seringapa- 
tam would find place here, if 1 had not been too much ab- 
sorbed with my own reflections upon Lord Byron to pay the 


ied me nearly tothe gates of Genoa ; whilst Lord Byron 
rode away, after having said to me ‘To-morrow, Signora.” 

I was exact the next day to my rendezvous. On ap- 
proaching Albaro, La Casa Saluzzi was pointed out to me 
bya villager. You enter this palace through large iron 
sates, which conduct you to a court-yard, planted with old 
vew-trees, which are trimmed in rather singular manner. 
The architecture of the Chateau somewhat resembles an 
abbey ; but instead of a convent porter, a sort of giant in 
military uniform opened the door. ‘This man- had a beard 
asthick as that of a sapper or pioneer 3 his unifesm approach- 
sd nearer the Hussar than any other. His appearance, on 
the whole, was wild and savage, and reminded me of the Go- 
liath of Kemlworth Castle ; and, by a natural association of 
ideas, | inwardly compared to Flibbertigibbet, alittle groom 
boy dressed in green, wholed the way as far asa billiard- 
room whence he showed me into a room which served Lord 
Byron as a library. 

I was there begged to seat myself, but I preferred, whilst 
awaiting the poet, to reconnoitre the premises. I alternate- 


of so much affection and regret. Upon a table were some 


| sheets of music, a guitar, and some books—some open, oth- |. 


ers shut, and all in that amiable disorder which is not the 
child of art, but decidedly the disorder of a genius. In a 
corner I remarked a sort of trophy,or at least two swords, 
a brace of pistols and two daggers crossed in form of a pike, 
#ver which was a helmet. 

I had not waited ten minutes when Lord Byron “wor 
He addressed only two words to me, and a signal of his 


He was with a young man, who placed upon the table a 


Lord Byron examined this blood attentively. My romantic 
head began to grow hot,as if there was some terrific myste- 
ty. Iam surely thought I, in one of those Italian castles 


phantasmagoria ; my host, too, is that extraordinary poet of 
whom so many fables are related, and who is accused of 


He, however, continned to examine, with extreme anxie- 
ty, the vase which the young man had placed upon the table 
whilst the young man himself was coolly descanting, like 
an anatomist, upon the subject of this blood, the a of 
which inspired me with involuntary fear. At length he left 
off, and went away ; and Lord Byron, as he approached 
me, perceived my trouble. ‘‘ Upon my word,” said he, 
“Tam almost inclined to think you are frightened ; yet af- 
terwhat you have told me of your history, I should haveim- 
agined you accustomed to the sight of blood. That 
which you see in yonder vase comes out of the veins that 


are very dear to me—the poor Countess Guiccioli, who had 
a violent attack of fever last night. But who this 
young surgeon is, that has just bledher ? He is a bastard 


son of the last of the Stuarts, of that cardinal of York who 
died, as you know, at Rome, member of the holy conclave. 
IS poor young man lives by his lancet, and is apprenticed 

to a surgeon at Genoa. I should much like to send him to 
some university at my expense ; who knows whether he 
might not become a celebrated doctor—perhaps a physician 
of some royal household ? and then, if our Guelfes came 
under his care, he might very innocently tr€at them en Gib- 
ilin, You see I donot forget my jacobin origin.” This 
mig half comic, half serious, introduced politics for conver- 
“Tam a bit of a Carbonaro,” said Lord Byron; “ I 
ve converted the Casa Saluzzi into a nest of consprirators, 
for have the whole Gamba family, guilty of having dreamt 
of Tuscan none ;—and myself, J am preparing to aid and 
assist in the revolution of a whole nation. _Is it not singular 
that liberty should now be the fruit forbidden in the coun- 
tres which cradled it in itsi 3—old Greece, old Italy, 
Which were free in the midst of Pagan darkness ?—Patience 
and intime all may come round... But 1 forget, Madame, 





You are inclined to Buonapartism, from love of glory.” 


——$—______— 





I replied to Lord Byron, that the grandeur of the empire | both of manner and expression. Lo i 
: pression. rd Byron was evident] 
had indeed seduced me, but that I hoped also to be able to'pin the humour to say more on this subject, and I therefore 


understand the glory of Liberty. 

“« Liberty.” continued Lord Byron, “ has also ‘its 
poetry. But hold—women are rather childish in their 
opinions.—The women and the people both,” added his 
Lordship. ‘They want something else besides words and 


theories. Liberty, or the being right, will never serve to} 
ous them, so much as the visible pomp of glory.—|: 


re is Liberty never loved alone. One is accustom- 
ed to associate it with a chief, or a hero. In Spain for in- 
stance, it was * Vive ry Y and in France, in 1815, 
‘ Vive Napoleon !” each by singular and almost paradoxi- 
cal construction, signifying for the moment, ‘ Vive la liber- 
té Collective names have not the same influence upon 
the imagination as the names of individuals.” 
~ hope,” said I,.and I. 
feelings of the noble 
soon be conquerors, to the cry of‘ Vive Byron !” and that 
this name will be synonymous with ‘ Vive la liberté !? ” 

Lord Byron did not shrink from the compliment. “Yes,” 
said he, ‘doubtless. It is a principle I have laid that I am 
going to defend more than the Hellenists alone. It is the 
cause of Europe! the cause of new ideas. And what afine 
field of action does Greece afford, wherein to combat des- 
potism ! What immortal honour to be able to re-link the 
brokenchain of her heroic days! This is now my only 
thought.” 

His Lordship desired me to remark the helmet of which 
Ihave spoken. ‘There,” said he, “is a partof my equip- 
ment. There are two helmets like that coming home this 
evening, one is for Pietro Gamba, and the other for my 
friend, ‘Trelawney.” 

Asa woman I felt pleased with the exhibition of a mo- 
ment’s martial coquetry that escaped the noble poet, as he 
advanced towards the trophy; and taking the helmet, placed 
it on his head saying, “* How do I look in it ?” 

We were interrupted by the entrance of a servant, whom 
I immediately recognized to be that same Fletcher whom I 
had heard spoken of. Hecame to acquaint his master, 
9 an old woman earnestly desired to be brought before 
lim. 

** An old woman !” said Lord Byron to me,“ Do you 
hear ? An old woman at the very moment we were talking 
about glory ! She comes to call our thoughts to more hum- 
ble things. Let the old woman come in! Perhaps it is 
one of the witches in Macbeth :—Let us see if] am to be 
any how Thane of Cawdor and Glamis.” 

Lord Byron did as a man would do who sings because 
he is in a fright. He laughed before hand, at the supersti- 
tious fears from which he could not altogether free ,himself ; 
but Fletcher had already introduced the old woman. 

* * 


* * % 


Lord Byron having spoken to me of my Memoirs, which 
were not then written, I spoke of his which, all the world 
knew, were then composed. 

“In writing them,” said he, “ I had for an object the do- 
sire to unload my mind of some troublesome remembran- 
ces, as well as to do penance, like a Catholic who confesses 
himself. We think much less of a thing when we know it is 
written, and that we are therefore sure we cannot forget it. 
I have long lived in the hopes of regenerating my reputation, 
by showing myself to the world in a new light. 1am going 
to seck in Grece the baptism of blood. I amaman of fame. 
I bear a name which will always gain in attaching itself to a 
grandidea. Chateaubriand,in France,would give all his litter- 
ary renown, and mine into,the bargain, to play the part which 
is now destined for me. If he was, as I am, only five-and 
thirty years of age, it would not be with the staff of the 
pilgrim but the sword of the crusader, that he would re- 
commence his travels through Greece. When I have asso- 
ciated my name with one victory, or even a well-conducted 
retreat, who will remember Lord Byron, the noble lord and 
libertine ? Astomy poetry, I am going to giveit a classical 
notoriety : it shall be graven on the ruins of the temples, up- 
on the columns of marble which liberty shall raise up from 
the dust. 
words will be distributed amongst the people as watch- 
words.” 


This enthusiasm of the noble poet communicated itself to 


me like an electric shock. He returned to the subject of his 
Memoirs, and expressed his opinion of the person whom he 


had constituted their guardian, with a degree of confidence 


which has been but badly requited. 
‘¢ T have given them to 
alter a single syllable ; he will not suffer himself to be intim- 
idated by English hypocrisy (la tartuferte Anglaise) ; and 
for better surety, he has before-hand sold them to Murray ; 
He has, then, a double duty to fulfil; that of friendship to- 
wards me—that of his sale towards the publisher.” 
I did not allow Lord Byron to remain in ignorance of my 
acquaintance with Lady———“* Ah ! the poor little sheep,” 





(brebis) said he, in playing upon the name, “ we were mu- 
tually much decieved. She takes up three long chapters 
in my Confessions. She published a novel about me form- 
erly ; I have refured it in my Memoirs, without depaving 


from my character of historian. She will be in numerous 


company ; I have had more than one Madame de Warens. 


But above all, I have been very exact upon the true and re- 
al cause of my separation from her Ladyship. Lady Byron 
cannot—shall not be therein sree :—but J, at least, 
asked Lord Byron which 

of those le‘were right, whether those who considered he 
was vie baths in love with his wife, or those who believed 
Both,” replied he, ‘ but 
There, do you see that box ?—It is, or 1 r 
at least it will be, a curiosity ; it contains all the letters that of unquestionable courage” was too courageous to encoun- 
ri Lady Byron since I left London; and 1} i 

whe Hy hen bait the letters never went further than | tion,he, se his way home, ont 4 - his re to 
! i bial ideas and temper upon|his cheek, went into an apothecary’s shop, complamed ol a 
pasting Ho Ncaruchig Aiport Soiiétimes t erie racking tooth-ache, and purchased a phial of laudanum. 


for my part,shall be justified.” 


him completely indifferent. 
each in their turn. 


aper, whether angry or affectionate. 


Stimes in affection ; sometimes in bitterness 
at adel Lady Byron or quarrel with her: and at oth-|ities implied by these terms be understood ' Had Sir 
ers | relapse into a tender commentary upon my ‘ Farewell’}ry presumed to rush uninvited into the presence of the 
elecy, with which Madame de Staél wasso much pleased. If} Prince Regent, his courage would have been stigmatized a- 
fate should reunite me to her Ladyship, I shall adjudge her to | daring and reckless impudence, his rationality as sheer ins 


read these documents,asjustificatory both of my regrets and 


my resentment. The same contradictory feelings haunt me|too twell-bred a man, his consciousness of the oat we 
whenever I versify upon marriage,—sometimes 1 curse its from a subject to his prince ; his moiecoes to ee on 
bonds, and at others I celebrate them as greatly conducive civilized society ; nay, the very consideration ° - : _ 
oets and husbands are both “lunatics.” }due from man even unto MAN, would have warned him o 


to our happiness.~—P: t ; ; : er rete oP 
This explonstio was given to me with particular gaiety, | the wmproprrety of committing so gross an outrage as tha? ! 
- . 


probably entered into the sccret! 
poet, “I hope that the Greeks’ wil 


I am now only a talker ; aftera campaign my 


hos Moore,”’ said he ; “ he will not 
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evinced the extreme pleasure his prolonged discourse would 
afford me.—London Court Jonrnal. 





SIR HARRY. HIGHFLYER. 
A Suicide’s Last Carouse. 


Who was better known about town, or who knew the 
town better, than Sir Harry Highflyer? He was, as the 
phrase is, in every thing, and the best man at every thing— 
supreme in each pursuit that had fashion for its sanction.— 
He was a member of the Four-in-hand-Club ; and it was 
universally admitted that no gentleman could drive his own 
coachman to Salt Hill in better style. He was the best 
dresser in London ; and ruined three tailors by the disinter- 
‘ested readiaess with which he exhibited their chocest pro- 
ductions cn his own well-formed person. His dinners were 
the most recherchés, his wines the most exquisite that money 
could purchase—and certainly they had cost dearly to the 
tavern-keepers whom he promised to pay for them. He 
was celebrated in the Fives Court : and if he was unable to 
lick young Belcher, who from constant practice had the 
advantage of him ; or the boxing coal-heaver, who was his 
superior in weight ; he had done all that could be required 
of a gentleman—he had tried. _He was the best shot in 
England. Twice did he brush the morning dew from the 
grass of Mary-le-bone Fields in his way to Chalk Farm ; 
and on both occasions had he the good fortune to kill his 
man. The first was Major O’Blaze, a stoundrel, as Sir 
Harry justly termed him, who had seduced the Baronet’s 
mistress ; the other, a Mr. Hardacre, a plain country squire, 
who had the temerity to call Sir Harry a scoundrel for elop- 
ing with his wife. Here again had Sir Harry done all that 
could be required of a gentleman. But these were not his 
only claims to that title. Ina single night he won seven- 
teen thousand pounds of a young Lackbrain, a tyro in those 
matters, at hazard. Finding that by selling his commission to 
the——dragoon,sdrawing upon his agent to the utmost farthing 
in his hands, and pledging his pictures, his books, and the lease 
of his chambces in Albany, young Lackbrain could raise no 
more than nine hundred pounds towards the amount of his 
loss ; he generously, with respect to the remaining sum, de- 
clared that as he should hold it unbecoming a friend and a 
gentleman to press for its immediate payment, Mr. Lack- 
brain might set his mind perfectly at ease about it, upon sign- 
ing a bond, for principal and interest, to be payable in twelve 
—nay, even fifteen months. Sir Harry began life with a 
fortune of eighteen thousand a year. Having somewhat of a 
turn for arithmetic, he at once perceived that it would be 
imprudent to spend more than twenty thousand, and _ wisely 
resolved to limit his expenditure by that sum, or twenty-five 
at the utmost. But circumstances, which might have baffled 
the wisest calculation, so ordered it, that thrty wasi usually 
much nearer the mark; and however extraordinary it may 
appear to persons unaccustomed to investigate such matters, 
the consequence. of these continuted discrepancies between 
the income and the outgoing, was, that one fine sm-shiny 
morning his debts were found to amount to £102,357 18s. 9 
3-4d.—a very complicated and ugly-looking row of figures 
whilst his assets were gracefully pictured forth by that 
simple and elegantly formed symbol (0) representing 
noucHT. To use his own emphatic phrase, Sir Harry 
Highflyer found himself “ most magnanimously dished.” It 
was towards the close of the London season of 1817, that 
he made this wonderful discovery. What was to be done? 
He could not at the moment determine. Free air and _ soli- 
tude were necessary to put his mind into a fit state for re- 
flection : so, calling for his hat and gloves, he sallied forth, 
and avoiding dear Bond-street, and all the more frequented 
avenues, he crossed St. Alban’s-strect, sidled through St. 
James’s Market, felt his way along a dirty,dingy defile, called 
Swallow-street, and after passing through sundry dark pas- 
sages on the north of Oxtord-strect. He at length, found 
himself in the Mary-le-bone-fields. ‘There he sauntered 
about for some time, but to no purpose : one-hundred-and- 
two thousand and odd pounds, shillings, and pence, were 
not to be picked up in the Mary-le-bone fields ; and what 
else under Heaven could set him afloat again!’ The more 
he thought, the more desperate did his disposition appear to 
him. But there is an old French proverb that tells us that 
a foree de cherche ? on trouve; and so it happened to Sir 
Harry : for by dint of thinking and walking, and walking 
and thinking, he all at once found himself on the identical 
spot where he had killed his friends Hardacre and Major 
O’Blaze. Here, by that fine operation of the mind, called 
the association of ideas an easy and certain mode of arrang- 
ing his affairs occurred tohim. “TIsit possible!” he ex- 
claimed, “ that I can be such an idiot as, for nearly two hours, 
to have overlooked so obvious an expedient! Is_ it possi- 
sible that I, aman of unquestionable courage, as this very 
spot can attest, should have been, for an instant, in doubt 
about the means of escaping frgn an exposure of my cut up 
—an event I never should havé found nerve to encounter ! 
Is it possible that 1, arational being, should have failed to 
think of the very thing that would have occurred to any ass 
in London, at the first blush of the affair !—What ! shall I put 
down my four-in-hand ? Shall I send my racers to Tattcr- 
sall’s? Shall I break up my snug little establishment at Kli- 
burn, and confess to my pretty Julia that it is all up with me ? 
Shall I tell my friends that I can squander no more thous- 
ands, for the reason that I have no more thousands to squan- 
der? No, no; thank my stars, I have too much courage to 
submit to that.” It were needless to state in explicit terms 
what was the nature of the remedy intended to be employed 
by this “ rational being,” for many of the ills which this “ man 


ter; but,having settled the question entirely to his own satisfac- 


Courage and Rationality ! How differently may the —_ 
ar- 


sanity. But Sir Harry would not have done that; he was 


———— 





This ig a mere passing remark, which, as itis not necessa- 
rily connected with the subject, the reader may consider, or 
not, at his discretion. : 

Upon reaching home, Sir Harry gave strict charge to 
Laurent, his valet, not to come to him till he heard his bell, 
nor to allow any one to interrupt him. He then went into 
his dressing room, where he passed nearly two hours in writ- 
ing letters. , 

He drew the phial fronr his pocket ?{ 

“ ‘The ruling passions strong in death,” he held it up to 
the light ; and muttering “ Bright as a ruby-—a cursed bore 
though, for all that,” he twisted out the cork, put the poison 
to his lips, and—there was a tap at the dressing-room door. 

“ Who the devil’s that? Did’nt I give positive orders that 
no one should disturb me ?” 

“ Beg your pardon, Sare, but it grow Jate ; you remem-- 
ber Milord Dashmore dine wiz you, and you neé tell: me how 
ae wilLorder dinner.” 

is reminded him that he had. invitea Lord Dashmore 
and a. party of friends to dinner for that very day. “ —— 
look upon. it as a sneaking piece of business,” thought he, 
“‘ if I leave them in the lurch in this way : a few hours Jater 
will make no difference, and I shan’t be jn worse condition 
for my journey, for a dozen bumpers of claret.” Then ad- 
ded, aloud, to Laurent, “ Order for twelve, ‘and afterwards 
come and help me to dress.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Maxwell is here, Sare ; shall you see him? 

** Maxwell!” thought Sir Harry; -‘ what whimsy -has 
brought him here! I thought I had given him a surfeit of me, 
at his last visit, a twelvemonth ago. Beg Mr. Maxwell to 
walk up.” 

Mr. Maxwell was the son of a clergyman who died of a 
very odd complaint—a broken heart for the loss of his wife 
—leaving this son an orphan at the age of two years. As 
this is an age at which a young gentleman is not very well 
qualified to take care of himself, the late Baronet, Sir Hagr- 
ry’s father, thought that he might do it much better for him 
and, acting upon thts suggestion, took him into his own 
house. Little Master Maxwell and the Baronet’s son being 
of nearly the same age, they were instructed by the same: 
masters, sent at the same time to Westminster, and, after- 
wards, entered at the same college at Cambridge. Upon 
their return from College, Sir Robert Highflyer gave young 
Maxwell the choice of a profession ; bnt as the young gentle- 
man entertained an unbounded dislike of law, physic, and 
divinity the navy, it seemed a matter of some difficulty how 
to provide for him. 

“Tis a lucky thing for yon, Tom,” said Sir Robert, 
“that I have the command of four votes, and can, therefor,e 
obtain from ministers any thmg in reason I choose to ask.” 

Now, although I am certain these were the very words 
used by Sir Robert, I never, for the soul of me, could under- 
stand what he meant by having the command of four votes; 
still less, by the most industrious application of my reasoning 
faculties, could I ever perceive the remotest cennexion be- 
tween such a possession, and a certain degree of influence 
with ministers, which he considered as its obvious and natural 
consequence. However, such was his expression. 

Young Maxwell’s inclinations tending towards politics a va- 
luable appointment in the office of the for the ——de- 
partment, was procured for him, with an understanding that, 
at the first convenient opportunity, he should have a seat ix 
Parliament. Shortly after this, Sir Robert died ; and his 

son succeeded to the title and esiates. 





Between the latter and Maxwell as close a friendship had 


always existed as could exist between two persons whose 
habits and occupations were diametrically opposed ; and 
Maxwell presuming, perhaps, too far upon this, (and enter- 
taining, as he did, a stupid notion that he could not better 
evince his gratitude to the patron to whom he owed every 
thing, than by endeavouring, to the utmost of his power, to 
save his son from ruin,) would sometimes take the liberty to 
make it too evident to Sir Harry, that the system of extrav- 
agance he pursued must inevitably lead to the utter destruc- 
tion of his fortune. The result of one of these remonstrances 
was an intimation from Sir Harry, that unless Mr. Maxwell 
could find more amusing topics for conversation, his absence 
from street would be particularly desirable ; and Mr. 
Maxwell not being able to comply with the first condition, 
he very coolly availed himself of the other. ‘The Baronet’s 
astonishment at the present visit is thus accounted for. 

“ Ha! Tom, how do? devilish glad to see you,” said Sir 
Harry, holding out one hand, and with the other depositing 
the httle phial of laudanum, together with the letters he had 
written, in a drawer of his dressing table; ‘ devilish glad, 
*pon my soul I am ; but no preaching, Tom.” 

“No, no; my preaching days are over.” 

“So much the better ; and [I’m glad to find, that in that 
respect at least, 1 have succeded in reforming you, whatever 
may have been your success in .” He suddenly stop- 

ed—walked towards the window—returned—and_continu- 
ed. - “ No matter—stay and dine with me; you will meet 
Dashmore, and Lesle, and Colonel D » and in short, all 
friends of yours.” 

“ Fo tell you the truth, Highflyer, 1 came for the purpose 
of billeting myself upon you. 1 met Leslie this morning, 
who told me, of your party. And ” (here he made 
an unaccountable pause,—* But since 1 am here, wil? you 
allow me te send a message to my servant to brmg my 
things here to dress? "Twill save me the trouble of going 
home.” . 

« Ay, to be sure ; Laurent will be here presently, and he 
shall send somebody to him.” 

Had Sir Harry been in a state of mind to think to any pur- 
pose, he would have thought that, considermg the terms on 
which they had stood for some time past, all this was very 
strange. 

By the time Laurent had finished dressing his master, 
Maxwell’s servant arrived ; and Sir Harry descended to the 
drawing-room to receive his guests, leaving his friend to 
perform the duties of the toilette. 

‘“‘ Another pin, Ward,” said Maxwell to his servant. 
‘‘ Plague on the inventor of thistie 5 it requiresas many 

ins as the frock of a boarding-school romp.” But Ward 
Peting exhausted all the pins in Sir Harry’s cushion, his 
master opened first one drawer and then another, till coming 
to that in which the Baronet ; had deposited the letters, he 
Was astonished at perceiving that the letter on the top of 
the pile was addressed to Lord Dashmore, who was to be 
of the party that very afternoon, and the next beneath to 
himself! In addition to these were letters addressed to his 























agent, to his solicitor, and to his aunt Lady Mary———, whom 
he had offended bevond alt hope of pardon. 
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a fairer talker 


before. 


said Colone] D—~—, ly. 
“ A hundred guineas to ve, 


= 


appeared awful ! 





‘but féit more or less acutely, 
: shock of astonishment. No 


attack of the cramp for want of motion, and, quite contrary 
to his custom, volunteered to sing a song. All this occurred 
i infinitely less time than it has occupied to describe it ; and 


Sir Charles F——semarked that they were thirteen at 
table ! “ Then one amongst us is booked for within the year,” 


“Done!” excliimed Lord Dashmore, at the same time 
ocket-book for the 
bet; “and in a twelve month and a day, I shall wait upon 
you for a cool hundred—for-you’ll lose.” : 
“ *Tis no bet, Dashmore,” said Sir Harry, with a bitter 

don't book it; no man is justified in making a bet when he 
“Some one looked at his watch and 
- observed that it area PA Saneneg 
togeth¢r“with ap 


} i 1} and. dd 2. é to . 
present, the form of his appeal seemed odd ; to.Maxwell it 


might, not in- 


Iam the man,” said Sir 


of entering the 


3 “**tis no -bet;- so 


“Don’t 


coe 


im-| prise, but had time to turn the matter 


"e sake.” |. 





arry’s ear like a death-knell ! "i eruck 


»4 H ° e 

like an i t to his heart! He was a manof “ i i jonas gihonn Ss eure Youre Me knew it would 
able ” as we have seen, but he could not stand it ;/ be for, descended, and took his seat at the dinner- 
and as the three or four last were preparing to leave the] table as quietly as if in the world had . 
room, he cut short their ict 7 saatly saying,—| _ By eight o'clock the next morning, Maxwell was in Sir 
“ That'll do, that’ll do.” Maxwell was the lest to retire. Sir} Harry’s room, which he entered by a side-door the Baronet 
one gyal bistend, ant held it’ till he heard the} had to fasten. He found his friend in a profound 
’ street close upon the rest. “ Now you may go, Tom ; ; which he did not awake till three o’clock of the 
those 


are mere friends of the hour, but and I have | 
i ae etheagel ya 


i him till I come.” oss 

“ Ma parole, Sare, I sall_not be ver’ glad to goto him 

ver’ soon—endeed he make de blood come out to my arm. 
I take him for wild cat.” .* 


by, had not been the most 
: ly sober man of the party. The 
prodigious quantity of wine he had swallowed produced 20 


OP ay ge 


eae ae 


let with claret, which he took of 

eo. He then desired Laurent to give him a taper, 
told him he had no occasion for his attendance that night, 
shook him by the hand, (which condescension the poor {el- 
low conceived to be intended asa set off against gripe 
he had received, )walked steadily into his dressing room, and 
locked and bolted the door. He then approached the dres- 
sing-table ; took the letters he had written in the morning, 
and the phial of laudanum, from the drawer wherein he had 
deposited them ; and having out the former in such a 
manner that they could not fail tobe seen by any one who 
should come into the room next. day—he paused for a few 
seconds. He then uncorked the phial—swallowed its con- 
tents—stood motionless, as if transfixed, for nearly a minute 
—staggered towards a sofa—and fell senseless on it. 

Now if any one should say that Mr. Maxwell, with the 
suspicions he entertained, or, rather, the oom, he pos- 
sessed of Sir Harry’s intention, acted unwarrantably—heart 
lessly—wickedly—in leaving him to carry it into execution, 
the only defence I can offer for him is that—perhaps he ‘had 
very good reasons - ye ashe did. But - relieve him 
as speedily as possible odious charge of conniving at 
so horrible a deed, it be will well at = to explain what 
those reasons were. 

_ Although the friendly intercourse which had hitherto sub- 
sisted between these gentlemen had ceased for for nearly a 
twelvemonth prior to the period in question, Maxwell, ne- 
vertheless, with considerable anxiety watched the proceed- 
ings of the son of his benefactor. He was aware of the 
ruinous modes of raising money resorted to by Sir Harry, 
whilst any thing remained in his possession ‘which he could 
either mortgage or sell; and he was now also aware of the 

ing facts, that-not only even those means were €x- 
hausted, but that Sir Harry was inextricably in debt. It 
happened one morning that, begin with his solicitor upon 
business of his own, that gentleman put into his hands ¢er- 
tain papers left for inspection with him by one of his clients. 
They were documents connected witha transfer of some 
peeet Sir Harry’s property to a person from whom he had leng 
in the habit of raising the supplies. Maxwell presently 
of, that, in that transaction, an obvious fraud had bee: - 
tised upon his inconsiderate friend. ‘This discovery led him 
to examine into other transactions of a similar kind ; and 
the result of his various investigations was a conviction that 
a vast portion of the rty might fairly be recovered, since 
it had been obtained Sir Harry by mal-practices of a 
much pus description than the mere infraction of the 
Usury Laws. 

Having, after several consultations with his solicitor, de-. 
cided as to the course to be adopted, he resolved, in spite 
of their late estrangement, to pay a visit to his quondam 
friend, and communicate the ing intelligence to him. 
On his way thither he met Mr. Leslie, who told him of the 
dinner-party for that day. “Tam glad of it,” said Max- 
well, “ for I have ing to tell him which will give a 
zest to his wine.” But scarcely had he entered the Bar- 
onet’s dressing-room—(Sir Harry’s astonishment at his visit, 
and his manner of receiving him, have already been de- 
scribed)—when he was by one of those vague— 
undefinable—unaccountable apprehensions of approaching 
evil, which @ * one, perhaps, has, at some time or other, 
experienced. » he scarcely knew; but he at once de- 
termined to delay the communication he had to make till 
the following day : and still less could he tell why, at the 
same instant, he resolved i 
the rest of that afternoon. 


1 not quitti arry for 
t was open taking this latter 
resolution that he requested permission to send for his things 





to dress there. 

* The rest is soon told. 

We know very well that ig cases of energency, where we 
suddenly find ourselves throdfa unassisted upon our own re- 
rn i ne oon Sane 
“seem to Jump at conclusions without an intatmetiese train 


of reasoning. ans wane Sngee Sune asen eran einans 
the difference is, our thoughts. express themselves, If I may 
s0.say, in pictures instead of words. If any one who has 
himself.so situated will take the trouble to recollect 
his sensations at the time, he will find that he did not think 
in words, but that a variety of pictures,—scenes of various 
‘ modes of action, presented themselves almost simultaneous- 
ly to his mind’s eye, and that by a sort of instinct, he pounc- 
| ed upon the right one. This is something of what is usu- 
ally und by that rare quality called presence of mind : 
- “a commodity which a certain worthy gentleman once de- 
’ clared never failed him, provided he were not taken by sur- 
over in his head. 
throw the poison out at the window ; 
end ; nor did he call apon the com- 
hand and foot; nor did he. re- 
st the folly as well as the wickedness 
a ee existence ; nor did he even 
the slightest hint that he was aware of his entertaining 
knew hie man; and he was conscious, 
therefore, that his interference in any manner, tough it 
might delay, would not prevent the act ; be perceived, too, 
te iene naae many whe, Sete ee Se Oe. 


Maxwell did not 








- in a state of mind to listen to is edifying expostulations. and 





same afternoon. It were needless to relate all that passed 

this occasion. Suffice it, that havi lained to Sir 
Harry the hopes he entertained of recove him a large 
portion of his y, Maxwell found no difficulty whatev- 
i im to withdraw immediately 





ales, till, by the exercise of a rigid economy, he 


might be able to relieve himself from his embarrassments.| i 


That he, a gay man of the town, should so readily have 
a a suggestion which seemed to ang yet pms 
abandonment of the habits of his whole former life, will ap- 
pe oe less extraordinary, when it is mentioned that he has 

heard to declare, that he would endure starvation, beg- 


orcs ofthat hat erovees—Loniin eg, 
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Scott’s Dramas. We were altogether in too much of a 
hurry last week in to the new work of Sir Walter. 
Ifwe had been aware of its character, it might have lain in 
Edinburgh for years before we should have desired an Amer- 
ican reprint. fact is that both of the plays are utterly 
unworthy of their author. 

In the first act of the Doom of Devorgoil, there are a num- 
her of passages that would have ap tous highly praise- 
worthy for an ordinary writer. tleen is sufficiently live- 
ly and natural, and scene between Leonard and Dur- 
ward contains some lines of considerable and beau- 
ty. The mame ot acts, with hn flat ess 

er an jegle, the aw d juggii t 
the key, thunderclap, scrolls, and treasure pared are 
absolutely intolerable. It is t contemptible, in 
plot, and dialogue, when considered as coming from the first 
writer of an age of good writers. It may be said that the 
piece is very well for what it was intended. But Sir Wal- 
ter should have left toothers the rather equivocal honor of 
supplying the Adelphi Theatre with buffoons and hobgob- 


Auchindrane is not quite so exceptionable as the Doom 
of Devorgoil. Philip is a strongly drawn character, and a 
few scenes in the play are very well got up. We presume 
‘thatthe author however without any great difficulty could 
furnish ope or two infinitely better, every week of the re- 
mainder of his natural life. One or two passages that struck 
us @8 supstior to the general run ofthe play, are such as 
Scott might speak for hours together, without any sensations 
of fatigue or exhaustion. We noted with our pencil on 
oo following lenguage of Auchindrane : 

™ can man that I would shrink to hear, 

And where the I would deign to shun ? 
What should a man inured to perils, 
Like the bold c r on the crags of Ailsa ? 
‘Winds whistle past him, billows below. 
The sea-fowl sweep around with shriek and clang, 
One single slip, one unadvised pace, 
One qualm of giddiness—and 
But he whose mando auin, Wiens dap laiten, 
‘Whoee brain is constant—he makes 
The means to ecale another, till he stand 
Triumphant on the peak. 

Again, when Auchindrane and Philip are plotting the death 
of Quentin Blane, the youth who holds the secret which in- 
volves their own fortunes and life, Auchindrane describes 


Quentin as 
i ——a silly youth, 
‘Who had not wit to shift for his own living— . 
3 — lover, whem tis rivals = 
lant temper, which companions on— 
A ight waker and a noontide : — 
Whom ll h ieee’ his 
om all might c to praise his rh 
Base in himeelf, and yet so strangely link’ — 
With me and with my fortunes, I’ve studied 
} ene on h and through, as I would read 


rh of vulgar 
. Said to pee 8 fortunes Fee bene ; 


And let me him truly—He is grateful, 

Kind, tractable, obedient—a child 

Might lead him by a thread—he shall not die. 

We suppose we are in duty bound to be grateful for any 

a alter may condescend to put forth. He can 
publish nothing that will affect his literary supremacy, but 
while he still retains his wonderful faculties unimpaired, we 
are sorry to see him rushing into print with the newly vamp- 
ed peaeetions of his ®t oblighne th ; = “Tne since 
written for the pu of obliging the late Mr. , then 
Manager of the Adelphi Theatre.” se 


American eae Sentes. Mr. Willis’s periodical 
for June is just published. It contains several very good ar- 
ticles, and among them a nervous and spirited piece of poe- 
tig The diacomented Eagle,” by Rockwall some sweat 

i verses bearing the initials of Mrs. Louisa P. 
Smith;: and a poem full of harmony and abounding with 
glowing imagery enitiod ‘¢ Evening in June.” Wehave no 
room this week for either of these productions. 

“¢ The Editor’s Table,” is as usual,furnished with a toler- 
able variety of slip-slop. Before the first course is 
brought on, Mr. Willis entertains his guests with sundry 
marvellous knowing speculations anent the growth of grass 
and gabbages in June, and the prodigious improvement since 
last winter, in the appearance of an elm tree which he plant- 
ed 4 while ago, and which now flings its ‘ pale leaves 
broadly over the sidewalk.” He states some facts relative 
to the effect of the northern summer upon the vegetable world, 
that are really quite suprising,—such, for instance, as that 
in frosty weather the expansion of the “ red shoots of the ma- 
ple” is checked, and that “the late catalpas do not even start 
their ”’ until the atmosphere has become considerably 
warm. Andoh, he says, “if lifecould be so checked ! if 
childhood could be so stayed!” if the days of bakers’ buns 
and warm milk porridge could but return ! 
Mr. Willis’s great internal uneasiness to live over 
interesting portion of his life when young Master Natty had 
a lump of sugar for every half hour-that. 





— i a 
miniature pond upon the parlor carpet, or the odour of damp able 
q 


on the nursery fender,—is awfully, affecting ! 





-| miles’ drive by land, in from one hour to two, (our o4 
horse Thalaba shall set you down at Pulpit Rock in |a,i 


The truth is that| * 
again that}. 





Beto proctor a summer campaign” quoth saa porte 


. 


editor of the American Monthly, suddenly falling into a po, 
etical vein,—*‘ for a summer campai » Nahan 


t against the 
world! It is within an hour’s sail of Boston, or a twelye 





time,) part of the way over the beach” !!—Our old hore 
‘! God bless us, Mr. Willis, you dont mean to ip. 
sinutate you would have the temerity to go nea, 


horse—a real genuine live horse! are you aware, sir thy i 


horses kick ?; Why our hair stands on end, when we ¢qj 
to mind the lamentable consequences into which your rag). 
ness and enthusiasm may lead you! Good Heavens! 1, 
think of a jury of inquest being called down to Nahant beach, 
to examine the body of a popular poet and the editor of, 
monthly’ zine, and ing a verdict “ Died of ¢. 
cessive !” Our blood runs cold at the very idea ! 


As for the animal you have all along fancied one of the ™ 


equine family, rest assured that it is nothing in the world, 
but a little sick, she-donkey, (you have mistaken the beas’; 
gender, as well as the species to which she belongs,) anj 
her true name is Nancy—Naney P. Go into the stable, 


this very day, Mr. Willis, (not without your vinaigrett, 


Sense your delicate sensibility may receive an annihilat- 
ing. mw hia feel of the poor creature’s ears. We will 
stake our best goose-quill against your own yellow nankin 


tights,that you find them as long and as soft as a certain oth- 
ot ervey part Ms. Wlis’s eble-tale 
part of Mr. Willis’s talk we have ourself 
been selected &8 the subject of a poli period or two.— 
peared in Ue Ameria Monsity,« hy. peregraph tae 
in the Ameri y, a paragraph bear- 
ing the stamp of Mr. Willis himself on its front. MWe ex- 
pressed our dine are sens ere loka @ moder- 
ate regard for decency, should not be willing to reserve for 
= meditation his speculations upon “the pure and 
utiful passions” of the ancients. Our remarks stirred up 
the gentleman’s gall, and after indulging a little in its over. 
flow, in the latest number of his magazine he pleads not 
ilty to the charge we brought against him. We are wil 
g therefore, out of our infinite regard for this promising 
youth, to pass over the offence alluded to, and put it dom 
to the score of his mexperience or indiscretion. Perhaps 
we were wrong in supposing that he understood what he 
said about the “ pure and beautiful passion.” He declares 
that he did not,—and, upon the whole, we have come to the 
conclusion, that though Mr. Willis has been a naughty—: 
very naughty boy, in his day,—yet it is impossible he ever 
could have had. the slightest knowledge of any e 
ssion whatever, except for his spaniel bitch “ L. E. L,” 
is bottle of hartshorn and water, (he is subject to periodi- 
cal qualms) his vinaigrette, and the hem of his cousin Flo- 
rence’s petticoat. So we commend him to the commisera- 
tion of an indulgent public. 


Fanny Wright.—This bold and eloquent, but dangerous 
woman, has labored in her vocation to some purpose. It 
is saidthe effect of her lectures in New York has been, to 
prove that there were in that City more than fifteen thou- 
sand infidels. We me it is not contended even among 
the disciples of Miss Wright that any considerable number of 
these people weres haken in the faith instilled into their minds 
in life ky the arguments and exhortations of this lady ; 
but that the singular stand she took, induced those who 
had before concealed their true principles, and kept back 
the faith was in them, to avow both openly. 

In this city, Miss Wright succeeded in laying the foun- 
dation of a regular society of Free Thinkers,—who assem- 
ble on the Ssbbazh, and listen to some philosophical lec- 
ture, or inflgmmatory discourse upon the merits and pecu- 
liar features of the Christian Religion. Instrumental music is 
performed at intervals during the services, and occasionally 
an ode is sung. The persons who compose this society 
have extended an invitation, and offered a handsome salary 
to Robert L. Jennings,—to become their regular lecturer. 
He has ane his intention of complying with their re- 

uest. Mr. Jennings has been the associate editor with 
Panny ~~. the Free Enquirer. _ 

When Miss Wright first visited Boston, curiosity drew 
thousands to listen to her. During her late “‘ engagement” 
at the Federal-street Theatre, but few comparatively were 
attracted by her advertisement. Miss Wright has now sail- 
ed, oris about to sail, for England. The following article 
from the New York C ourier will give an idea of the farewell 
discourse she need last week, and convey a distinct 
impression of her manner of speaking in public. 

i iss Wright at the Bowery Theatre 07 
ed ea eae *- of ities and impiety 
uence and irreligion—bold invective and electioneering slang. 


eatre was much crowded,probably three thousand per- 
what was the most surpri circumstance 





—el 


sons being prese: - 
of the whele, is the fact, thet aboutone half of the audience fy 


a, a ap: femates. 
“When Fanny —- her appearance in this city as a_lectur- 


er on the “ new order of things,” she was very little visited by re- 
spectable females. At her first lecture in the Park Theatre, about 
half a dozen appeared, but they soon left the house. From that 
iod to the present we had not heard her speak in public ; but 
fer doctrines and opinions and philosophy appear to have msde 
much greater progress in the city, than we ever dreamt of. Her 
fervid eloquence~her fine —— Ps — 
bold and daring attacks u present systems of society— 
and partic upon priests, politicans, bankers and aristocrats as 
she calls them, have raised a party around her -of considereble 


and of much fervor and enthusiasm. ; 
was & good deal of theatric: at ghey in her proceedings 
last Wednesday night. She has, during th . consider 
ble i plan of operations. In o the 
sac of the Scriptures, and withholding that volume from the 
hands of the people, she has shown some knowledge of human ne 
ture — 


copy of the Deelaration of Independence }—this is my x mne 
my holy bible—the holy bible of American Independence, and ay 
soon be the holy bible of the whole earth.” This was received DY 
shout of applause. She boldly and fearless! — 
that her object was to overturn the present institutions 0 nergy 
but that her means were peaceful. Her ee _ 
weprepenen aiunstony/enste colo’ = alluded to the of 
of 1801, when democracy triumphed, and swore “ by the ty 
pee "—“ by the sense of Franklin” —“ by the demo” 
cracy of Jefferson,” that she would exert her whole energies m pur 
suit of her object. That po ml but one we | bse 
beings, and this is to be acc ee - 
woman as to knowledge, life, liberty, and. porsuit of bappines 
Her notions on the “social — or are curiously env 
ped in metaphysic=] terms, but no one can mistake them. , 
eaid, success equal to her most sanguin 
— 00 far er eae oer ral broad ‘allusions to the recest 


movements of the W and seemed to be quite jealous, of 
the paternity of that party claimed by i or ne 4 
of equalising ~ ae by general auction shat ber principles, i 
claimed th : princip 
carried out into ould gomueh further than ever thing 
intended. She wants, andavows her wish, to equalize Sveti 
the world, by peaceable means—by. quiet weepons— 
po d, by Je division of  propert y, no lose than 2 
know and . Many of her notions are le 


power. , ~ banks 
° ; el 9 - 

finable ; her bitterness towards Ler wreny "is bold, and pelp- 

She denounced, as usual, the Courier and 
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would openly evow infidelity—now we have twenty ‘Is 
got that something ?” : ‘ 
We aay it is eomething—eomething that will make the whole city 





thousand. 






















picturesque 
the crew and passengers. The whole is a i 
of art. Itis exhibited in the saloon of Lae Federal 


The Rev. Edward Rutledge 
blish a biography of this gallant 
officer. worn Seer a collection nae om 
ments relative to the li Macdonough. 
sketch of the same subject is announced in the pa- 
pers as in press. 
News. A lady named Hosac, says the London Court 
Journal, “ who enjoys much ity in America, as an ac- 
and comedy, has arrived in this me- 
who the d———1 ¢e this lady named Hosac ? 


London Quarterly. On our fourth page willbe found 
an interesting extract from the latest Quarterly ;Review, re- 











trial of steam carriages u c erpe 
Rail Road. The cuts which accompany the article will 

§he reader a definite idea of the manner in which the New- 
castle and London engines are worked. 


Chloride of Soda. The New-En 
“pany manufacture this article according to the formulary of 
the discoverer, A. G. Labarraque—a French Chemist of 
great celebrity. It is an eminently useful disinfecting so- 
tralizing pestilential exhalations and destroying contagion. 

Spiritual Wine. ‘The temperance folks have at length 

an article for the communion table, in the use of 
which they may fearlessly and freely indulge. This article 
is the true “ wine, warranted pure,” and recom- 
mended as “ free from all mixture of distilled spirits.” ‘The 
sin of drunkenness we me will now no more be known 
in the land, as the professors of the true faith will have no 
longer the slightest chance in the world of getting fuddled 
while partaking of the sacramental cup. In ing ar- 
ticle,our readers will perceive the praiseworthy means re- 
sorted to by the godly-minded to stay men from putting “‘ an 
enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains.” 


F. aed brew me a bottle of sack. 
With ? 
F. —No, si "—Shakepeare. 
“Wine, rosy wi , rosy wine, 


Would you what it means— 

Take a bumper and try.”—Old Song. 
Travellers through Spain Italy have written much 
licks and rosaries—of pious frands upon the unwary 
St. Anthony, and one of the 
genuine handkerchief 
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We intend to keep a constant 
ctor, at various prices, es soon es be 
POMEROY & 46 

14 New-York, May 27, 1830. P 
enn eaatlansd ie the chove sinaies, tne babe 

on, and having been tested by a ; 
c Pitts free front oll mixture of ditfled opis 
Wine in use, is mixed before it leaves the 


We always considered Mr. Anraua Tat 
< Palmerines, Gros 
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published by Wells and Lilly, descriptive of the two locomo- 
‘tive engines which absorbed the pc tenon ofthe great}. 
the and Liverpool 


Chemical Com-}- 


removing offensive smells, neu- |. 
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Por the New-Baglead Galazy. 
THE ATHENZUM GALLERY, NO. V. 


4 MADONNA—@UIDO. 


Meet image of a heavenly face, 
Madonna fair is thine— 
Of downcast glance of purity, 
divine. 


The bright heir parted on thy brow, 


Methinks it were not strange, that men 
Before thy shrine should bow, 
While Beauty is revered—and none 
So beautiful as thou! 
I turn away, but in mine heart, 
Thy form doth linger yet— 
An image peerless and divine, 
I never may forget. 


TRE DYING SENECA. 
He died not as the martyr dies, 
Wrapped in his living shroud of flame ; 
He fell not as the warrior falls, 
Gesping upon the field of fame ; 
A gentler passage to the graveS 
The murderer's softened fury gave. 


Rome's slaughtered sons and blazing piles 
Had tracked the purpled demon’s path, | 
To fill the fiery scroll of wrath ; 

Could not imperial vengeance spare 

His furrowed brow and silver hair ? 

The field was sown with noble blood, 

The harvest reaped in bitter tears, 

When rolling up its crimson flood 
Broke the long gathering tide of years ; - 

His diadem was rent away 

And beggars trampled on his clay. 


None wept—none pitied—they who knelt: 
At morning by the despot’s throne, 
At evening dashed the laurelled bust 
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And spurned the wreaths themselves had strown; 


The shout of triumph echoed wide, 
The eelf-stung reptile writhed and died. 








THE PROGRESS OF ART. 


O happy time! Art's early days! 


When o’er each deed, with sweet self-praise, 


Narcissus-like I hung! ' 
When great Rembrandt but little esem’d, 
And such Old Masters all were deem'd, 

As nothing to the young! 

Some scratchy strokee—ebrupt and few, 
So easily and swift I drew, 
Sufficed for my design; — 
My sketchy, superficial hand, 
Drew solide at a desh—and apann’d 
A surface with a line. 


Not long my eye was thus content, 
- Bat grew more criti bent 
Essay’d a higher walk ; 
I copied leaden eyes in lead— 
Rheumatic hands in white and red, 
And gouty feet—in chalk. 


And Nestor, fringed enough to tempt 
Bird-nesters to his beard. 

A Bacchus, leering onabowl, = 

A Palles, thet out-stared her owl, 
} Vawe~wey 

A Dian stack about stars, 

With my right hend I murder’d Mare— 
(One Williems did the esme-) 


Bat tired of this dry work et lest, 
eiieios. 

And gave my brush a drink - 
Dipping—“ es when 0 painter dips — 
In gloom of earthquake and eclipse,”— 

That io—in Indian ink. 

Oh then, what black Mont Blancs arose, 
Crested with soot, and pot with snows : 
What clouds of dingy hue! 


went 


) 


sae 


g 


- tend subupltted the Wiicte to the jury without argument. 


I fear the distance did not “lend 
-Enchantment to the view.” 


Not Radcliffe’s brush did e’er design 
Bleck Forests, half so black as mine, 
Or takes so liken pall ; 
The Chinese cake disperg’d a ray 
Of darkness, like the light of Day 
Yet urchin pride oustain’d me etill, 
I gas’d on all with right good will, 
And spread the dingy tint ; 
“ Noholy Luke helped me to paint, 
The Devil surely, not a Saint, 
Had any finger in’t!” 


Or Spring’s enliven’d ecene: | 
At once-the sable shades withdrew ; 
My skies got very, very blue ; 
My trees extremely green. 
And wash’d by my cosmetic brush, 
How Beauty's cheek began to blush ; 
With lock of auburn stain— 
(Net Goldsmith’s Auburn)—nut-brown hair, 
_ ‘That made her loveliest of the fair; 
mov; Alot “loveljagt of the plain” 
Herips were of vermillion hue ; 
Love in her eyes, and Prussian biue, 
Set all my heart in flame! 
A young I ador'’d 
The maids I made—but time was stor’d 
With evil—and it came! 
Perspective dawn’d—and soon I saw 
My houses stand against its law ; 
And “keeping” all unkept! 
My beauties were no longer things 
For love and fond imaginings ; 
: Bat horrors to be wept ! 


Ah! why did knowledge ope my eyes ? 
Why didI get more artist-wise ? 

It only serves to hint, 
What grave defects and wants are mine; 
That fhm no Hilton 1n design— 
In nature no Dewint! 


’ Thrice happy time !—Art’s early days! 


When o’er each deed with sweet self-praise, 
Narcissus-like I hung! 

When great Rembrandt but little seem‘, ; 

Hood. 


And such Old Masters all were deem’d 
As nothing to the young ! 

At the fate exhibition in Philadelphie, of Mr. West's celebrated 
picture of Christ Rejected, there were more than eight thousand 
init 
The Rev. C..C. Colton, known as the author of Lacon, is now 
yesiding in Paris, in a state of squalid wretchedness, having fallen 
b prey to gamblers and sharpers, with whom he hes long been en 
associate. 


- ‘a << 





' Tvial for Libel. E. J. Roberts, editor of a paper, called The 
Ciaftsman, at Rochester, New-York, bas been tried for a libel on 
the jury which found a verdict of guilty against one of the abductors 
of William Morgen. Mr. Roberts without counsel ; ad- 
mitted the publication in the Craftsman of which he was Editor, 
and admitted to the cigsulation of the article charged as libellous, 
Jadge 
Mopely gave the eumse to the jury, with an appropriate charge, and 
they went out—and returned in about an hour, with a verdict 
guilty. The Court fined Mr. Roberts fifty dollars. 


Singular /ccident.. A correspondent informs us, that Mr. 
Eiijeh Whipple, of Brattleboro’ Vt. while sitting on his horse, a 
few days since, had his skull badly fractured, by the animal raising 
his head emartly, s0 as to hit him in the forehead. Physicians were 
immediately called ; the operation of trepanning was performed by 
Dr. Gilbert, of that village, and the patient is understood to be in a 
fair way to recover.— 7Yaveller. 

Between Sunday the 6th inst. and Tuesday the Sth, upwards 
thousand settlers hed arrived at Quebec ; the total number this 
season exceeds 7000. 

: A.Baltimore Annual, under the name of the Amethyst, to be ex- 
Glusively the production of the talentand art of that city, is an- 
peunced. 


The Phildelphia papers mention the case of a young man in 
that city which occurred a few weeks since, who having received 
eight thousand dollars from the avails of a lottery ticket, was im- 
mediately seized with a delirium. Being a strangez,he wandered 
about the streete—entered a jeweller's shop, offered $100 for a 
dagger, swearing he would kill the first man he met. 

" ew Pager. A new paper, called the “Tribune,” edited by 8. 
P. Holbrook, Eeq.’has been commenced by Messrs Carter & Hen- 
dee. 

Another new paper entitled the “ United States Literary -Adver- 
tieer, and Journal ef Politics, Religion, Health, Economy and the 
Arte,” has aleo just been established in this city, under the editorial 
of 8. H. Jenks, Eeq., late editor of the Bulletin, and 
Mr. J. L. Make, , 
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constructed by Messrs. Robert Stephenson and Co., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and the Novelty, by Messrs Braithwaite 
and Erickson, of London. The first, as might have been 
expected, from the talents of Messrs Stephenson, and their 
long experience in the construction, of such engines, was, 
i , far superior to any whiclr had hitherto a 
peared. It was formed on the same general plan with the 
others produced at the same manuf: . ne va- 
rious striking improvements, the principal of which was, a 
new method of generating the om. Instead of allowing 
the heat from the fire and the heated air to rush in one un- 
broken ; ma through - fire-tube, under which circum- 
stances the greater part of it the chi —it 
was made sree ence pret: of anal topes, 
ee the boiler, and all immersed 
in the water ; the of this was, to expose a much larger 
surface of the water in the boiler to the action of the fire, 
by which means the heat was almost entirely absorbed by 
the water, instead of being dissipated, as heretofore ; and 
thus the steam was generated freely, an object which had 
hitherto not been attained in these engines. The cylinders 
of this engine are of eight inches diameter, and seventeen 
inches stroke, shewing a power, according to the usual cal- 
culation, of thirteen horses. Another improvement in the 
engine was, its great lightness, weighing only four tons five 
hundred weight. ‘The engines formerly in use weighed, as 
we have already stated, most of them six or seven tons, and 
some eight or ten. In short, this engine was, in every re- 
spect, the most perfect of this particular kind. 
But gfeat was the surprise of the engineers, and the in- 
terest excited among all classes of the assembled multitude, 
by the appearance of the London engine, the Novelty, of 








Messrs Braithwaite and Erickson, so very different in its 
general structure and aspect, and so vastly superior in light- 
ness, elegance, the perfection of -its machinery, and the 
form, arrangement, aud compactness of its various parts. 
The boiler, which, in other engines, makes so prominent a 
figure, was of such small dimensions, that it required some 
attention to discover, at first, where it was placed. It con- 
sisted of a long tube, twelve inches in diameter, under 
the frame of the engine, nearly ona level with the axles of| 
the wheels ; and the chimney, instead of a tube fifteen or 
i lade —- d ——— 
» formed merely a pipe, not exceeding four inches 
ment, if it be found practicable, i¢ <of advantage, 
“a ° : 


weight ; 


must pass, in crossing any of { w 
roads. Ic will admit of a deduction of seven or 
cana heiahe ei homate satan aT ean. 
What a saving this must produce in the origmal cost of a 
ay shee Scone kl i 
must oceur! This of itself must strongly recom- 
“mend the use of such an engine. The end of the boiler, 
opposite the chimney, terminatgs in the furnace and steam- 
chamber, which form, externally, a tube, two feet and a 


half ia diameter, and rising about four feet above the boil- 


ome s 


into the chimney from 
€nd of the boiler, three times ere it enters the chim- 
ney ; this flue is not above three inches diameter at the far- 
nace, it is widest, and diminishes gradually towards 
the chimney. Such is the effect of this long turning and 


vantage of the engine is, that, instead of requiring a 
ate 
the 


position of the boiler, the centre of 


other is capable of. ‘The 





y its 
boiler, 


eel 
air escapes in’ 
anne See Soneeae ae i: 
is consumed in generating the steam, and how |In constructing boilers 
litle escapes into the éhiohity. Another remarkable ad-|bas hitherto been to expose 


ing how 


and tank for the water 


in the engine is attained in a manner far 


the power not exceeding that of seven or eight horses. In 
short, in every view that we take of it, whether in its details 
or its general effect and operation, this engine must, with- 
out doubt, claim the 
genuity and mechanical skill. 

The powers of these two engines were exhibited at vari- 
ous times, and with surprising effect. Mr. Stephenson’s 
Rocket, in the principal trial of its powers of draught, drew 
a load of about thirteen tons, which was fully three times its 
own weight, for the first thirty-five-miles, in three hours and 
ten minutes, boing the rate of eleven miles an hour and 
upwards ; and, after a stoppage again, repeated. the same 
distance in two hours, fifty-two ich is. upwards 
of twelve miles an hour, i all stoppages. ‘The speed 
of the engine with its load, when in full motion, was, at dif- 
ferent times, thirteen, thirteen and a half, fourteen, and six- 
teen miles—occasionally upwards oftwenty miles—an hour ; 
and, had the whole distance been in one continued line, 
there is little doubt but the result would have been fifteen 
miles at an average. Several trials were made to ascer- 
tain the rate of speed at which the engine could be propel- 
led ; and when the whole of its load was taken off,including 
its water-tank and fuel, it ran a space of seven miles in four- 
teen minutes fourteen seconds, being at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. A carriage, with thirty-six passengers be- 
ing attached, it moved at a propa, Agen sometimes reach- 
ed twenty-eight miles an hour. is engine also drew a 
number of passengers up an inclined plane, rising one in 
ninety-six, at the rate of twelve miles an hour. This last 
fact gives us a new view of the power of such engines : — 
were hitherto thought capable of camaing or drawing a load, 
only on a perfect level; but here we see the engine rapidly 
ascending a rising ground ; and this effect is of great impor- 
tance in the layjng out of railways, enabling us to vary the 
levels, and adapt them to the undulating nature of the coun- 
try through which the line passes. 

Messrs Braithwaite and Erickson’s Novelty was first tried 
as to its utmost speed, without. any load, excepting its coke 
and water, which it carried along with it. In traversing 
backwards and forwards along the course, it moved, within 
the hour, twenty-seven miles and three-quarters ; at _sever- 
al times, when its speed was noted, it actually moved at the 
rate of thirty-two miles; and, at one time, at that of forty 
miles. Its powers of draught were next tried; with a load 
of six tons two hundred weight, assigned by the judges as 
being three times its weight, it set off at a rate of twelve 
miles an hour, and the speed rapidly increased to that of 
twenty-one miles. The whole space of one mile and a half 
was performed in four minutes and thirty-nine seconds, be- 
cng ty caplet plane Spe an mes wat 
at one time the s was as high ast -two milés. 
‘stead of the 7 pay oni > wapeuhnitgled, ann 
taining forty-five passengers ; with this, the engine made 
several journeys, at a speed of twenty-two miles “an hour, 


thirty-two miles an hour ; and such was the steady and equa- 
ble motion, that it was quite practicable even then for a per- 
son sitting in the vehicle either to read or write. ‘The trials 


a limited space on which they had to travel, backwards and 
ae which must have operated as an impediment to 
eir s 
the line, which tended to retard the motion. In a word, it 
is clear that, on a straight and continuous line of sixty or sev- 
enty miles in extent, their rate of speed would throughout 
prey have been greater and more equal. 
ince the above experiments were made, a new and still 
more improved engine, by Messrs Stephenson (the Meteor), 
has been tried on the railway ; it is more powerful than the 
Rocket, having a ten-inch cylinder and sixteen-inch stroke, 
and, consequently, the power of nearly twenty horses. It 
has also a much greater number of pipes traversing the boil- 
er, by which means an ample supply of steam is generated. 
The Novelty has also been again tried, having been com- 


_ blowing the fire, which is now done by a separate little en- 
gine, which renders the blast quite independent of the mo- 
tion of the carriage. Some very careful trials of the per- 
formance of these two engines have been made in presence 
of an engineer of our acquaintance, on whose talents and 
accuracy we place the utmost reliance, and who carefully 
noted all the different measurements. The following are 


empty. Besides this, there were six waggons attached 


dred wei 
_ gine end tender ; although worki 
from the er ds 


under i 


its 


shillings. 


the steam in these engines, 
id rate of speed an engine of the above 
In the trial with the Novelty, this engine drew ei 
gons, weighing in all twenty-eight tons one 

and forwards ten ‘times, and in some its 
miles, and atone place; ‘nearly ten mile: 
sumption of fuel was only five hundred 
ape penne fee Seeapser en miles and 
of which 

This 


idea of the 








that when the |mor re. 
is not much | this engine involves a new principal of 
hitherto known, or, at 


pty 
which adds to|ments depend on this’ . ; wer 
reap, icares ta watrtnk bewom the whorls und to whom we are indebted for this idea, exposes but a limited 
under their axles ; by which means, with the low | surface ; and, to make up for this deficiency, he applies to 
ee oe it an intense degree of heat. How far this plan m 
gine is reduced nearly to the level of theaxlesofthe wheels ; | swer in practice, without 
and thus not only the safety, but the stetdiness of motion |must be determined by fi 
i beyond what any | he is now applyi 
ers of this engine, also, were | boat engine ; e , wit 
only six inches in diameter, and twelve inches long, thejout doubt, the gseatest improvement in steam navigation 
smallest capacity of any locomotive engine hitherto trred—| since the original introduction of that diseovery.* 


inence, as a masterpiece of in-|sia. One of the most sumptuous Fetes perhaps ever wit- 
nessed in Europe was thet 


on an average ; at the greatest speed, it went at the rate of 


of these rival engines were made under the disadvantage of 


peed. There was also a slight bend at each end of 


letely repaired, and an alteration made in the mode of 


the results :—the Meteor weighed, when the boiler was full 
of water, four tons twelve hundred weight, and the tender 
three tons when ‘ull, and thirty-two hundred weight when 


weighing, with passengers, twenty-eight tons fourteen hun- |‘ 
ight, equal fully to four times the weight of the en- 
le dis- 
» it-@ew this: toad 
ten times backwards and forwards on the line, at the average 
rate of nearly ten miles and a half an hour, besides the space 
travelled over at each end of the course,—and in many parts 
speed was eleven, twelve, and thirteen miles an hour. 
‘The consumption of coke for forty-two miles, including half 
a hundred weight for heating the water in the boiler, was ten 
hundred — the expense of which would net exceed five 
othing shows more decidedly the improvement 
introduced by Mr. Stephenson, in the mode of generating 
than the supplying at such a rap- 
e and pow- 
er, and yet the whole “aermee so much diminished in weight. 
wag- 

weight, 
or seven times its own weight, at the average rate of seven 
miles and a haif.an hour, continuing to traverse backwards 
speed was nine 
anhour. ‘The con- 
‘die ‘end treat 
roa the expense 
a ae ene sixpence,— 
rformance is surprising, gives us @ NeW! 9 hours—be 
ine. Hitherto-it hes been| made for lose of speed st 


powers of this 
thought only ada for trveling with gre under | boiler not to exceed 50lbs. 
alight load ; ‘but here we see its powers 0 draugh are 


than half a pound of coke per ton dra mile ; to 
oqual-|),- delivered in Liverpcol not later thin Tach Sony nore me 
oe ° xt > d to b 
i Fema and wari le importa oie vpe [bein re bythe ber fr weve mon" Pie £100 fr 
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, NEW .BMGLAND GALAXY. 


it is considered, the more certain does it appear that 
ing steam not 
least, practiced amongst engineers. 
for steam-engines, the great object 
ee 
all Mr. Stephenson’s improve- 
iple. Mr kson, however, 


an- 
injuring the materials of the boiler, 

r experience. We understand 
the same principle to the boiler ofa steam- 
if this attempt succeeds, it will be, with- 


Coronation Fete given by the duke of Devonshire in Rus- 
iven at Moscow by the duke of 
Devonshire to the Imperial Family, to eelebrate the coro, 
nation of the Emperor Nicholas, with whom his grace had 
for many years had the honour of being on terms of friendly 
intimacy. ‘The whole was on the most extensive and mag- 
nificient scale, and produced an effect among the Mosco- 
vites, which will not easily be forgotton, as it was allowed 
by every body to surpass even the brilliancy of their own 
court, which had hitherto stood unrivalled. Besides the 
Imperial Family, there were invited all the foreign ministers, 
ol their ladies’ and suites, and upwards of fourteen hundred 
of the elite of the empire. 

The house, or rather the palace, occupied by his Grace, 
was a large square detached building situate on an eminence, 
at one extreme end of the city, surrounded by spacious 
grounds. In the front wasa large court yard, in which a- 
bout forty carriages-and-four could stand without inconven- 
ience, enclosed by an elegant iron railing, which left the 
whole of the building exposed to public view. Some days 
previously to that on which the Fete took place, artisans of 
all kinds were brought into requisition, to make the necessa- 

preparations, the whole of which were superintended and 
directed by the Duke in person. The four sides of the 
building were illuminated by thousands of lamps, arranged in 
elegant and appropriate devices, and so great was the glare 
of light produced upon the sky, that persons at the distance 
of some miles imagined it was the effect of a violent confla- 
gration, and flocked in crowds to the spot. 
idea may be formed of the number of lamps used, when I 
mention the fact that the expense of the lighting the 
exterior of the building and the court yard alone amonnt- 
ed (even in Moscow,) to the almost incredible sum of| 
nine hundred pounds sterling. ‘The road leading from his 
Grace’s mansion towards the Kremlin, through which the 
line of carriages had to pass, wasilluminated for the distance 
of two wersts, by some hundreds of vessels, filled with oil 
and hemp. ‘The Gendarmerie were also on duty, and lined 
the road on each side ; a measure indispensable, where the 
carriages each with four horses are so numerous, (the un- 
broken line extending more than than a werst,) as in conse- 
quence of the great le of the traces, the most trifling ir- 
regularity on the part of the postillions or coachmen, who are 
ys anxious to pass each other, might be productive of 

the most serious consequences ; but so perfect were the ar- 
rangements, that notwi ing the immense number of 


sonmeges that drew up tohis Grace’s door that night, not’ 


most trifling accident or even inconvenience occurred. 
Having finished with the exterior, [must begin my ac- 
count of the interior, by the’ description of the grand ‘stair- 
case. A large bear skin was placed on the step of the door, 
for the ladies to alight on, as they descended from their car- 
riages. The folding doors were thrown open, and exposed 
to view the splendid marble staircase, twenty feet wide, with 
its magnificent bronzed and gilt balustrade lined as was al- 
so the hall, with the most choice and costly exotics, which 
had been procured at an immense expense. The servants 
of his Grace were in their new and handsome state liveries, 
wearing their swords, &c. &c., and added considerably to 
the effect. As early as eight o’clock the company began 
to arrive, and were conducted by some ofthe gentleman of 
the suite, who were in full uniform, to the reception room, 
which had been most magnificiently fitted up for the occasion. 
Wreaths of flowers were hung round the tapestried walls, 
and on that opposite the entrance, in compliment to the Em- 
peror, was a fine full length likeness of his Majesty, the size 
of life, in full uniform by Dawe, allowed to be one of the 
strongest resemblances that had ever been produced, for 
which it is said the Duke paid the sum of twelve thousand 
roubles, or four hundred and eighty pounds sterling. On 
one side of the painting was the letter N. and on the other 
the figure, 1. (signifying Nicholas the First,) composed of 
flowers. ‘The whole was lighted by large lustres and giran- 
doles in wreaths of flowers, containing hundreds of wax 
lights. Some of the smaller rooms were tastefully deco- 
rated, and provided with card tables for the games of whist, 
ecarté, lamouche, &c. At half-past eight the approach of 
the Imperial Party, consisting of the Emperor, the Empress, 
the Grand Duke Michael, the Grand Duchess, and the Prince 
Charles of Prussia with their attendants, was announced by 
the sound of trumpets, accompanied by the huzzas of some 
thousands who were spectators of the gay scene outside ; and 
shortly afterwards they made their appearance ; his Mag- 
esty in the uniform of the Imperial Regiment of the Babra- 
ensky Guards, the Grand Duke in that of the regiment of 
smailoff, and the Prince Charles, as a General in the Rus- 
sian Service. 
her Majesty granting the honour of her hand to the Duke of 
Devonshire, in a Polonaise, followed by the Emperor with 
the grand Duchess, the grand Duke Michael with the 
Countess Potemkin, the Prince Charles, of Russia 
with the lovely Princesse Sophie Ourousoff, the Duke 
de Raguse, French Ambassador extraordinary, with the 
Countess Orloff, Lord Morpeth with the Princess Galitzin, 
daughter of the Governor General of Moscow ; the Honour- 
able Mr. Grosvenor with the Princess Ab » Mr. Cav- 
endish with the Countess Pouschkin, Monsieur de la Ferron- 
naye, the then French Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, with 
Mrs. Disbrowe, the lady of the residant English Minister ; 
the Prince Dmetrie Galitzin, Governor General of Moscow, 
with Madame de la Ferronnaye ; General Benkendorff with 
Madame Lazareff ; followed by the rest of the com in- 
discriminately. The first quadrille was formed by the Duke 


* The Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany have ordered two engines from Messrs Braithwaite and Erick- 
son, on the principle of the ‘ Novelty,’ on the following terms :— 
The weight of the machine (with the requisite quantity of water in 
the boiler) not to exceed 5 tons; the gross weight drawn to be 40 
tons ; to be conveyed from Liverpool to Manchester (30 miles) in 

assisted up the inclined plane, or an 


per square inch ; the engine not to con- 





Indeed some} 


The ball was now immediately opened, by| “+ 





of Devonshire and her Imperial Highness the Grand Duch- 
ess, the Prince Charles and the Countess Tzouboff, Lord 
Morpeth and Mademoiselle Vykintioff, the Prince Ourousoff 


with Mademoiselle Scheremitieff, Count Patolsky and the 


Countess Pouchskin, the Prince of Wi with Mad- 
emoisselle Narysckine, since become Princes Usu and 
Mr. Grosvenor with Mademoiselle Korsakoff. bands 


of two regiments were in attendance, and played alternately, 
Polonaises, Quadrilles, Waltzes, Mazurkas, Galopes and 
Cotillions, the whole of which were danced with great spirit, 
till half-past twelve—the Imperial Family joining in all the 
Polonaises, making the tour of the mansion, and i 
the whole of the rooms on that floor, occasionally 
putting thé card players to the route, as they were of course 
constrained to rise at the approach of their Meenies. The 
urbanity of their Majesties wasthe theme of conversation 

fannounced that supper 


and admiration withjevery body. 
At — twelve the trumpets 
was served, when a Polonaise was played and the Duke of 
Devonshire conducted the Empress to the banquetting room, 
followed by the Emperor with ‘the grand Duchess, &c. &c. 
There, a degree of cre was Gieplnged certainly not to 
be surpased, if equalled in Europe. banquetting room 
was formed of three very long straight galleries, separated 
from each other by beautiful marble columns, the whole 
of which were laid the tables, groaning under a pro- 
fusion of the most costly and recherchés fruits, viands, wines, 
&e., the whole arranged with the taste and ornamen- 
ted with flowers. At the extreme end of the centre 
was the table for the Imperial family, elevated somewhat 2- 
bove the others, and in semi¢ftcular form, on which was his 
Grace’s superb service of plate. Some idea may be form- 
ed of the brilliancy of the scene, when I mention that it was 
calculated that upwards of eleven hundred were seated at 
supper at the same time. The elegance of the ladies’ court 
dresses, and the unrivalled richness of their bijouterie, the 
splendid uniforms of the gentlemen (military and civil) with 
their ribbons, orders, stars, &c. ; the whole lighted by hun- 
dreds of wax candles and reflected by immense mirrors, for- 
med a wa dail not to be described. 

Their Majesties retired about two ; but dancing was kept 
up with unabated spirit till five, when the doors of the sup- 
per rooms, which had closed immediately after the com- 
pany had left them, were again thrown open, and dis- 
played the centre table sumptuously spread for those 
who by their gallantry or attention to the ladies,or other caus- 
es, had been prevented from supping at half past twelve — 
On the return of his Grace to the ball room, he learned that 
the bands, seeing the rooms deserted, and imagining from 
the lateness of the hour, that all-was coneluded, had retir- 
ed; at which he was for a moment somewhat disconcerted, 
and with his usual good-nature, he immediately ordered a 
grand square piano, which stood in the hall, to be conveyed 
in the dancing-room, and seating himself to it, played with 
great accuracy for those of the party who still remained, nor 
would he allow them to depart till seveno’clock, his Grace 
and two or three others played alternately the whole of the 
time. It must be confessed that the Duke on this occasion 
faisoit honneur a sa Patrie ; which was sufficiently proved 
by the words addressed by the Emperor to his Grace on his 
departure, “ Duc, tous les ministres m’ont donne des Bals, 
mais vous m’aves donne une fete.” 




















OLUMBIAN EMBROCATION 


Cc, is an indisputable fact that thousauds of persons whom business or pleasure calls 
to foreign countties, are deterred from attempting a voyage, on account of the vivient a: 
tacks of sea-sicknesa to which some persons are always liable in rough weather, ad fron: 
which few are exempt for many days after the commencement oftheir first passage by 
sea. It cannot be denied that numberless individuals, in this and every other country, 
would he glad to seek another climate either for the restoration of impaired health, 1 
purevit of wealth, or from other causes, were it not from the dread of subjecting them- 
selves to an iltness which has often proved fatal to life. This illness however may be & 
leviated, and in a few hours all symptoms of it driven away, by the use of the Columbia? 
Embrocation,—a cheap preparation which is to be applied externally, and may in any 
ease whatever be used with the utmost safety, and with a certainty of immediate reliel. 

The Columbian Embrocation is offered to the public with the most entire confidence. 
It has been repeatedly tested, and in no instance has it failed to produce the desired ¢ 
fect. in the most aggravated cases of sea-sickness. At . 

The Columbian Embrocation is sold wholesale and retail by EBENEZER W IGHT, 
46 Milk street—general agent for the proprietor of the original recipe. feb 12 


ASHINGTON HOTEL, 
FORMERLY WASHINGTON HALL.) : 

JAMES HAMILTON, formerly ofthe Exchange Coffee House, Boston, infurms hs 
friends and the public that he has opened for their accommodation, that extensive and 
finely situated es tablishment, formerly known as Washington Hall, now called WwW son 
inotos Horgx. The House has heen newly fitted up, and furnished in a most splendx 





manner. . ’ 

Ip addition to the ordinary for gentleman, there isan ordinary fur ladies and gents 
men. Next to the dining room of the ladiesand gentlemen, there is a large sitting root 
for theiraccommodation. There are fiftcen parlors, and above eighty lodging rooms © 
the House. : 

The Wines are inferior to none, in variety, quality,.and age. The Larder abounds # 
the good things ofthe season. The servants are selected with care, both in regard 10 
capacity and moral character ; and those who can speak the French and Spanish = 

ages, will constantly be found among them. A careful watchman at the Hotel al 
C= of the night. ; . 

The location of these extensivead emises, being No. 282 Broadway, near the Park, isnt 
surpassedby any other in the city, for the accommodation of those coming from all quar- 
ters. 

TheSubacriber flattera himself that he has placed his establishment under such ne# 
rules and regulations as will give entire satisfaction te every portion of the communitr, 
and that his uaintance with the a ofa pane house, — = os devotion '0 

will secure him the approbation and t ti ublic. : 
= _ J AMES AMILTON, for the Proprietos 


EW BOOKS. Just published and for sale by 


RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK, 133, Washington street. 
The History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott Bart, Vol. 11. , 
Elements of Surveying, with the necessary tables. By Charles Davies, Professor 

Mathematics in the Military Academy at West Point. sia 

wr. Table of Logarthmics, of Logarithmic Sines, and a Traverse Table. reotyse 
ition. 

Reports on Canals, Railways, Roads and other subjects, made to ‘the Pennsylvan 
Society for the promotion «f Internal Improvement.» By Wm. Strickland, Architet 
and Engineer, while engaged inthe service of the Society. A}ustrated with a gre! 
nomber of plates. ° ngs Ni 

The Northern Traveller or Northern Tour, with the routes to the Springs Nee 
and Quebec, and the coal mines of Peru and the Tour of New England, embellis 
with thirty-two copperplate engravin, 

ies of Waterloo ; and other Ta in 2 vols. ro —_- 
_“¢ Ao immense popularity may be expected from these volumes. tonite : hi 








5 () DOZEN tall pint borties bast double distilled ‘Lav. 
ender WATER, Deceey & Piver, Paris, just opened and for sale at, 





cents per bottle ; su =f pals b and much under the usual prices. For sale 
E. V. ASHTON, 130, Washington. street. wey 
PARRING SCHOOL. 


tfally informs the Gentlemen of Boston, that he bas Duos 
Rooms, for ashort time, No. 17, State-street, south side Old 8:>te House, (up _ 
where he will attend to instructing Gentlemen in the above useful and manly science. 





application at the Rows ppeamageinnte lepmen.cap be. conpewe dot UN 
JX FFERSON'S WORKS. 


ition of ihe 
next, will he published by GRAY & BOWEN, a second edition of , 
Sta Cor uh 


himself, Essa: ce and a collection of Miscellaneous roasts 
upon the opintone of several distinguished individuals with whom he was brought 
contact during his course of public Life. “ 


The work is accompanied by an elegant Portrait engraved on steel, by Longacre, 0 
fac simile of th eorigioa) Declaration of Independence, in the hand ‘writing of Jefferst 
with alterations by Franklin and Adams. 


EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


. * peat 
ADONIS HOWARD has opened a Circulating Library in School street, 
Washington street. Hisstock of beaks has been carefully selected, comprises many 


On en | 









Waitines of {Homas Jeregnson, containing a memoir of his ear! 


april %. 
a, 





and is particularly rich in works of :ecent date. . : i 

**No paius wi | be spared to add to the Library, promptly, useful and interesting ps 
f. : 

* iocofle eee ‘toks assortment of Stationary always on hand, for sek 


ral assortment of Plays. 


neous book and a good 
Also, Cumberland’s British Drama, and a The New Fores” 


i t De Ww ve—The 
aoe pel meter es As, = e ‘a nome Lite ee 
Tales—Anne of in—Stratton Hill—Last of the Eeaataqonate— 7h S leg saat 


Y day in trel@nd—Tales of Military Life—Tales of 
TSH cle of Life-fipilors and Salnte-—1 he Protestant—The wen ¢ 
Great St. Bernard—Ahbot’s Letters from Cu 4 


rton’s in Fravtt 


ba—Cla Seeond 
theinterior of Africa—Peace Campaigns—Basil Hall’s Travels—The English 
&e. 
Boston, Oxatober 234, 189. f a 


aoe 
“A RRY CORNWALL. 
For sale at the Galaxy Office, an cdition * Commas select — pad Fe: 

vo. printed nisome pape d t je - mong these o. 
con,?*—* The Booker Heat? —* Julian the Apostate,” and ot! 








Algo, the lax entitled ** # Sicilian Story,” by the same author. 
“ais eres oem ont 
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